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Civilization 


Green umbrellas bob along the street 
parodying tormented skyscrapers, 
and puddles of brackish water 

trail like rivers of filth-- 

dripping, echoing in the hollow 

shell of humanity. 

Grime coats the endless brick walls 
which stand like prison towers-- 
stifle my independence-- 

and I, I must be free, 

but the squalid sounds and sensations 
suffocate me, 

greasing me down with oil 

like a drowned bird, 

poor creature... 


-Rietje van Arragon 


Shoeless Joe 


There was a man I saw 

walking the concrete streets of affluence 
feet worn to the bone 

He had shoes barely 

not really to be spoken of 

I can’t feel his sorrow 

I see his gaped-tooth anguish 

raw and red 

I’ve just bought a stick of candy 

I don’t really need 

as I do daily 

I don’t heed his calling 

Silently but for his screaming expression 
does he limp and hobble 

over broken bottles of luxury 

No charity have I seen him accept 

No charity have I seen offered. 


-Neil Houtman 
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Faces turned toward the sunshine 

like the leaves of a window-sill plant, 
we soak up the comforting warmth 
that can as easily burn. 

We cling to these few hours 

of relief from a harsh Canadian winter, 
and we bless the Giver 

for the same gift 

we cursed last July. 


-Jeannette Sandink 


Frustrations Released 


A wet brush 
slapped against 
bare canvas 
sends streams 


of red paint 
dribbling 
dripping 
trickling 
flowing 
running 
coursing 
spreading 
expanding 
a web of 
delicate veins 
across 
white skin. 


-Caroline Kralt 
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Earth Sings at the Death of a Child 


Silence broods under darkened oak, 

a dreadful song of man’s dark history, 
In the sky we hear the moonstone choke 
and the earth lies deep in mystery. 


A dreadful song of man’s dark history 
sung by ghosts of ancient men, 

and the earth lies deep in mystery 
mourning loss of spotless denizen. 


Sung by ghosts of ancient men, 
the keening song for ravaged dead 
mourning loss of spotless denizen, 
the rotting space within her head. 


The keening song for ravaged dead, 
man cannot lose the poisoned fruit; 
the rotting space within her head, 
and sky and sea are stricken mute. 


Man cannot lose the poisoned fruit; 

in the sky we hear the moonstone choke 
and sky and sea are stricken mute; 
silence broods under darkened oak. 


-Kai Groen 


Missing Jenna 


A tatty old armchair 
brown, gold, and cream 
Covered in afgans 

With a sinking cushion 
and sagging springs 
With cigarette burns 
and stains from the wine 
I drank when you called 


-Karen Horlings 
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The Gold Monkey 


The Sarhasi Jungle swallowed many a man 
who, driven like Eve to the apple, 

were too stubborn to turn back. 

They faced drone of bug, shade of tree 

bite of spider and jabber of monkey, 

but disappeared, like sugar in water. 


One explorer, from across wide water, 
was rumoured to be a brave man. 

His quest was to claim the Gold Monkey, 
and for his daughter, the apple 

of his eye, fruit of the family tree, 

he would take this prize back. 


With a gun slung across his back, 

a store of food and fresh water, 

he left the station, past the split tree. 

He took ten natives:and one other man-- 
short, fat, a face round as an apple; 

this man too sought the Gold Monkey. 


They traveled for days, for the monkey 

was far, and they vowed they would not come back 
without it. Then the great man stopped, apple 

in hand, and stared past the river water. 

Amazed he beckoned to the stouter man-- 

for there it was, the Gold Monkey’s Tsiatsu tree. 


Now if they could only approach this tree 

across the wide river, then the monkey 

would be theirs. The eyes of the fat man 
gleamed, and when the other turned his back 
the fat one flashed a knife. Blood tainted water-- 
the English man fell, dropping the apple. 


This man would never return. His apple 

bobbed down the river and past the famed tree 
where it was scooped out of the water 

by a gold hand. Seeing the blood, the monkey 
looked up, sought the villain’s eyes, and edged back, 
having seen into the soul of the short man. 
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Warned by an apple, the precious, rare monkey 
left his Tsiatsu tree; it never looked back 
at the red water or the dead man. 


-Willena Ramaker 


Thea 


You are not the breath of my life yet, 

Nor a smiling rose pinned in my dark suit, yet 
Nonexistent wedding garments suit you and me, and yet 
A golden ring and invitations are threatening demons, yet 
Are they the means, the only way? 


And yet, I sense the mockery 

Of a ceremonious engagement 

When we will march side by side. 

Yet from the prison of my bachelorhood, 
The dark walls mock and curse, 

For you defiled and defeated them, and yet 
Your arms are my new chains, yet 

of a gentler kind. 


You guide this prisoner out of his deceit, yet 
Appraisals pierce our newly formed world. 
You fly over any of my earthly bonds, yet 

I am the guilty partner for not yet letting love. 


-Carlos Nishimura 


Swallowed 


I know what it is 

To swallow your dreams 
I’ve tasted the ache 

I’ve vomited screams 
I’ve longed to regain 
The sweetness of force 
But I chose to drink 

The wine of remorse. 


-Jessica Payton 
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‘I can’t find my son’ 
(graffiti on a highway overpass) 


Underneath prowling planets 
I whisper grief to an irreverent night. 
The street you’ve walked on is 
an apparition that has slipped away. 

I thought 
you'd have come back home. 
I drove the highway 
to see 1f you'd be hitchhiking, 
but only found an old grey man, 
rubbing gravel in his face and hair. 
Why? is what I asked him 
Why not? is what he said. 
We match ourselves against a monster 
who rips brown, ted, orange, 
leaves from leaning trees, 
and leads seasons on a string. 
Come home before jagged teeth snap, 
before the dragon breathes his fatal fire, 
and turns my hair to white. Come back, 
the street you’ ve wandered 
is too stony for your sluggish feet; 
stop by soon and say goodbye 
before I become an old man 
and rub gravel in my face and hair. 
Plant your sharp cutting claws in my steel skin 
say goodbye to this rusting man of tin. 


-Kai Groen 


1 woke up last night 

to find my life 

a Dream... 

And the man who lay beside me 
breath warm upon my cheek 

a Stranger... 

unnoticed tears mocked 

my pain in living 

when 1 couldn’t recall 

your Face... 


-Hannah Helder 
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Math Class 


Your animated face 
leads me to believe 
you are not thinking about 


measures of central tendency 
... and standard deviations 


I listen to you tell your friend 
how you spent your weekend 


And how outside, past the smudged window, 
the trees strain high and lonely 

towards the grey atmosphere. 

A raven swoops and plunges, 

flying where the wind takes it, 

bound to nothing, 


free... 


would that I could so easily escape 
this grimy prison of knowledge. 


-Rietje van Arragon 


I lie here 

wrapped in the warmth 

of the work of your hands; 
of your failing fingers 

and dimming eyes. 


Dear Matriarch! 
My only symbol of you 
is this blanket. 


Plain squares of odds and ends 
(relics of greater works) 

speak of love in a dying language; 
they spread the comfort 

accented words can’t give me. 


-Karen Horlings 
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The Necklace 


As he walked along the path towards the grove he almost slipped once on the icy pavement. 
The tree loomed ever closer as he kept his eyes focused on his path. The tree was struggling this 
winter, and it showed. The ice from the recent winter storms enveloped all the branches. This added 
weight pulled the branches down low, though in some parts the ice had been shaken from the smaller 
branches with the help of the wind. Judging from the weather and temperature, it would be a long 
time before the core of the tree was liberated from its icy oppressor. Thanks to the coming of winter, 
the tree’s bright green leaves had all faded and fallen, and were swept away in the wind, leaving the 
tree naked and skeletal. Ice forced itself inside the space opened up by the peeling bark. The ground 
at the base of the tree was layered in ice and snow; that area, where two hearts had mingled five 
months before, was now buried by the fruits of winter. Five months ago, two hopeful, happy hearts 
had shared a soft space of grass beneath a strong, sweet-smelling tree, with the convenient intent of 
looking at the stars. It looked so different now. 

He was reminded of his mission by a gust of cold wind blowing in his ear, the pain shocking 
him out of his reverie. He pulled the symbol out of his pocket. Its former shiny lustre was now 
opaque in the flat of his hand. He looked up among the branches, searching. Among the long, strong 
branches which reached out for several meters towards the sun, there he saw it. A thinner branch, 
stripped of bark, which had been broken off too early by the weather, or by someone climbing the 
tree. [t stuck out from the trunk, eight inches long, straining to reach the sun. But it would never 
fulfill its dream; it was completely dead. It was on this dead branch that he would hang the symbol. 
He carried it in his teeth as he climbed the tree. Then he took the symbol from his mouth with his 
right hand while his left hand held on to the tree. He reached around the trunk and solemnly slid the 
necklace down the neck of the dead branch. 

There he hung it on the tree. | 

He sighed in satisfied peace and let go of his tree to land lightly on the cracking and breaking 
snow below. His left hand was wounded from a scratch by the bark, but it would heal. He lifted his 
eyes to the tree. There it hung abandoned, forsaken, forgotten: the necklace whose letters spelled the 
name which still held power over him, though no longer sweet. Sunlight glistened from the some- 
how less-opaque letters. The dull throb of his heart subsided. The tenseness in his shoulders relaxed. 
He was free. Another gust of wind shook the tree. As the branches swayed in the wind, they relieved 
themselves of more of the ice which had once covered them. The ice would not last much longer. 

His eyes brimmed with the tears of refreshment. He had been in paradise with an angel. He 
had been rejected and flung back to earth, and had endured hell since then. And now, he lifted his 
arms in the air and he cried in thankful triumph, “It is finished!” 


_ -Trevor Payton 
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I Met God this Afternoon 


I met God this afternoon 

I was walking through the yellow grass 
and he came toward me 

smile radiating across the distance 
eyes blue as the sky 

he’d made. 

I wasn’t sure 

what to say 

so I held my breath 

and hoped he’d know. 


When he reached me 

he said, 

“My child, will you not come 
and dance upon the golden fields with me 
and laugh and sing 

with the trees and stones?” 
My eye struggled to see. 
‘Dear Lord,” 

I replied, 

“T do not see a golden field, 
but a patch of rocky land 
with decaying grass 

and nothing to desire.” 


I could see I had pained him 

and I sought the words to remedy it, 
yet none came; 

I hoped he’d know. 

He smiled across the decaying distance 
his eyes wet like the rain he sends 
and he turned his torn back 

and walked away. 

The wind blew bitter 

blew of winter-- 

and of death. 


I met God this afternoon 
and I unmet him. 

My heart was closed 
and my eyes were blind. 


-Jessica Payton 
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Searching for Truth 


Issamy is smoking outside, his last cigarette; 

Quite aware of his responsibilities he finishes smoking, 
Grabs the bags of groceries rapidly 

And goes inside his semi-detached house. 

He takes his shoes off and puts them 

Orderly in a corner while he searches for slippers. 
“Great idea of the Japanese to build a higher entrance 
Where you would leave your shoes arranged in place,” 
He concludes as he closes the sliding door 

That squeaks a rubbery noise. A strong scent 

Of oak furniture mixed with sweat is in the air; 

He places the bags on a white round table. Later 

He is doing the laundry--the washing machine is outside. 
Covered by a large piece of dirty plastic-- 

“Ouch! These mosquitoes!” He waves energetically 
His hands in the air with a stick to kill the insects 

As if conducting an invisible orchestra. 

The white linen waves gently in the wind, 

Then he remembers his wife’s silk nightgown 

Soft and delicate to the touch 

In the intimate moment of lovemaking. 

“Issamy-san!” a shrill call takes him by surprise. 

“Ah, Odissan!” Issamy bows to an old man, 

Whose asleep eyes mark an oriental countenance-- 

His leathery skin is sunburned and wrinkled, 

His mouth like that of a fish, small and protruding. 
They talk formally to each other as master to pupil. 
The following day Issamy bicycles to work 

Where he meets other foreigners like himself. 

Every Monday morning there is a general meeting 

For all the workers, secretaries, supervisors; 

They all dress equally: men wear light brown uniforms 
And women wear light blue shirts and dark aprons. 
The president delivers a monotonous speech 

Which is received by the antennas of hypnotic 

And faceless people sitting in line and staring 

At the speaker like emotionless and cold machines. 
Issamy smokes and listens attentively, for he has 

To translate the speech to his fellow “gaijins,” foreigners 
Who do not understand Japanese. 

Issamy has always admired his Japanese co-workers 
Who perform monotonous tasks so reverently and humbly. 
He refuses to employ the term “robot” but all that automatic 
And repetitive work has induced him to almost behave 
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Like an unthinking machine programmed to obey. 

It does not surprise him to hear that most of his 

Japanese co-workers do not have religion nor faith whatsoever. 
Somehow their nation has achieved the highest 

Economic performance granting comfort and luxury 

To its citizens; and yet, something has been ignored: 

The human soul has been left aside as if it didn’t matter at all. 
Issamy realises that they have pushed all human limits too far 
For the sake of this idolatrous and empty goal. So what follows 
Is a mad rat race which has ripped the soul of the country apart. 
“Am I being corrupted by this eternal search 

As aruthless and blind mercenary who is ready to kill, to rage, 
To burst into agony for a lost cause, unreachable to man?” 


After a period of six years, Issamy leaves Japan. 

But his search continues--he is still learning from life; 
One can still see him smoking by himself, 

Talking to the nearest stranger on the street 

Reading the morning paper, 

Always pondering and searching 

For the truth that is still missing in his life. 


-Carlos Nishimura 


Unheard Message 


A voice in the wind 

from over the majestic mountains. 

An echo in the darkness 

bouncing off the eerie alleyways. 

A whisper in the night 

heard in the stillness of the flowing flatlands. 
A shout in the city 

louder than the bustling traffic. 

Wherever you may be, 

whatever you are doing, 

Listen to the message reaching your heart. 


-Erin Depooter 
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Through the Wheatfield | 


Seven hundred acres of land outside the boundaries of the reserve are clothed in ripe wheat 
fields. Here where the wind washes over the top of the golden wheat, a small brown girl creates a 
thin path through what she thinks is an endless field stretching beyond the edge of her tiny world. 
The wheat stalks are half as tall as she is, though they have benefited from only three months' 
growth, whereas she has been growing for seven years. She wishes she could grow like wheat; then 
she would be tall, and grandmother would be proud. The girl sees from one eye; the other, injured by 
an accident she cannot remember, is covered with a black patch. Sometimes she pretends she’s a 
_ pirate. She climbs trees and looks for ships on the sea of wheat, but not today. Today she wades 
through the field, pulling a thin piece of nylon rope which is tied around the head of a dilapidated 
violin. The neck of the instrument is broken, separated from the body, but three catgut strings hold 
the two pieces together as they jostle against each other and the wheat, making a sound like the thin 
branches of a willow against a set of wooden wind chimes. 

A crow flies eastward; if it looks down it will see an aged white man, dressed in the blue 
coveralls of a maintenance man, lying on the ground, surrounded by a million stalks of wheat. There 
is no path to where he lies, no evidence of where he came from, though his colour makes it obvious 
that he’s from outside of the reserve. There was a path, but it has been erased by the wind during the 
three days he has lain there; three days he has lain there and wept until dehydration. Upon his 
wrinkled cheeks, two coulees travel southward from his eyes, old riverbeds upon an old man’s face. 

The crow might also see a young girl moving toward the old man, pulling along a mess of 
wood and string on a nylon rope. 

She stops in front of the man, stares at him. He is an obstacle in the path she is making. To 
her the dried tears look like trails slugs leave when they cross the basketball court at school. She 
knows they are visible only from a certain angle; lift your head too high off the ground and they 
disappear. 

-Why were you crying? 

-My whole world is dying. 

-Mine too. But I have a marble in my pocket. 

The old man looks up at the girl from his low vantage point, sits up for the first time in three 
days. 

-Where are you going? 

-To the wheat field. 

-But you are already here. 

The small brown girl hesitates, stands on tip toe, looks to the far horizon, and points her 
finger. 

-Yes, but it’s over there too. 

The man stands up, turns full circle and sees nothing but field around him. He takes several 
steps away from the impression he has left on the ground. He is no longer an obstacle, and the girl 
continues making her path, but sticks one hand in her pocket, clutching her tiny, glass globe of hope. 

-Wait, do you know the way to the city, little girl? 

-No. 

The man looks around the landscape once more. The girl stops and turns to him. 

-Do you have a marble? Grandfather gave me mine when mother and father died. 

-I don’t have a marble. 

-[s that why you’ve been here so long? 
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-Yes, I suppose so. May I come with you to the wheat field? The man points his finger to 
where the next hill hides the horizon. 

-Ok. 

If the crow flew over once more, if the crow looked down, he would see an old maintenance 
man walking through three months' growth of wheat, following a small brown girl as she pulls a 
dilapidated violin, and wraps her tiny hand around the clear glass marble in her pocket. 


-Kai Groen 


and So... 

we stood there 
at the twilight of our love... 
casual...with deliberate ease 
even as the shadows 
darkened across our eyes... 


how long? 

how long 
could i have stood there... 
frozen by some cruel fate... 
before strangling myself 
with the line that is lightly drawn 
between hate and love? 


but you slipped away 

toward a fading edge... 

seeking a more brilliant flame... 
and 1... 

...1, under muted sky above 
as yet unpierced by shot of star... 
i heard the murmuring of 
angels’ wings 
and in my darkness glimpsed 
Eternal Day... 


-Hannah Helder 
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Widow of Lake Wallipago | 


My husband died three years ago today 
on the lake I’ve always feared 

He was out with our young son 

on Lake Wallipago 

when the fierce storm whipped 

the lake to a fury 

Their small boat had no chance they said 


And here I am on the shores 

of Lake Wallipago 

shaking the cold from my feeble limbs 
The guide boat waits for me to start 

I wait for memories to fade 

Lake Wallipago is not so big 

but as I prepare to swim 

It seems a lifetime 


My mother stares from the boat 
nervously watching the shore drift away 
Too old to swim herself 

only able to wish it was her 

to conquer the conqueror 

and join me in victory 

she blinks back emotion 

as I set foot in Lake Wallipago 


Cold as death and clear as glass 

Lake Wallipago slurps and gurgles 

about my pale ankles 

As I dive under ready to swim the lake 
sea-weed caresses my arms and legs 

fingers of the victims sacrificed 

to the god of Lake Wallipago — 

clutching fingers of my husband or my father 


I swim past them to deeper water 
breaking their hold on my life 
but I swear I will never forget 
their gentle touch. 


-Neil Houtman 
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Gentle Spring? 

I think not, what 

with all the pushing, 

forcing, sucking life 

from dead soil, breaking 

its crust and going 

beyond into light; 

and that sometimes harsh. 
Nothing gentle 

in the cold, biting winter winds 
that return when least expected; 
Nothing gentle 

in seeing others flattened 

by unwary footsteps, 

deprived of a chance 

at life. 


-Jeannette Sandink 


Written in Smoke 


You spoke out, 

and words spiraled up 

back to the inky sky 

from which your verses came. 


You breathed in, 

and your mind was filled 
with ill-flavoured phrases 
spoken in metre and rhyme. 


You were done, 

and when you snuffed the butt 
into your poem’s ashes 

I knew it was complete. 


-Karen Horlings 
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Existing 


I’m sitting out here on my porch 
Not so far away that I’m at peace 
Not so close to reality that I feel down. 
I’m just kind of 

Existing | 

As the rain courses through my veins. 
The sky is dark 

And in a way I am too 

For I love to be out in it all 

To hear the steady rhythm 

To feel the numbing sensation 
That makes me want to simply 
Exist 

Forever 

Right here. 

And yet in my heart 

I know that the rain has to 

Stop 

That it can’t go on forever. 
Perhaps that is why God made it 
Finite 

Because it is so beautiful 

That if it were to go on forever 

I would grow to hate it. 


-Jessica Payton 


1 thought that cutting locks 
would set me free... 
instead 1 find 
my shackles slightly 


--altered-- 
_and while before 1 knew 
what 1 
--appeared-- 
to be, 


now you only know 
what binds me... 


-Hannah Helder 
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Zeus 


You come down from the wind- 
smoothed mountains: 

a crack of blue thunder, 

melted orange rock, 

fire and lava splash in your wake, 
like cool blue water from a boat, 
but hotter. 


The ancients say you created us from clay, 
that we are like you, minus the divinity. 


You soon adapt your moving 

to the fragile world of 

Homo Sapiens, but your footsteps 
are still heavy. You move zig-zag, 
from a to b, like a Clydesdale in 
his field who make dirt paths by 
crushing blades of grass. 

You move freely through us, 
avoiding deserts, quickly striping 
green fields with brown paths. 
Each falling footstep spills more 
crimson blood on the small smooth 
stones of the surf-pounded beach. 


In all cave drawings, pictures in books, 

you are a larger version of us: legs, arms, eyes. 
The ancients say you created us from clay, 
that we are like you, minus the divinity. 


But listen to the new prophets preaching: 
we created you from the smoke of 

our campfires. You are like us, plus 

the divinity we though of after waking 
from dreams of the Ubermensch. 

Zeus, indignant god, you mirror 

man, the ignorant being. 


-Kai Groen 
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Tomas for Sale 


Right away he could tell the woman was a dip. Anyone who went around with toenails 
painted blue and a hair-do as big as hers was almost certain to be a few bricks short of a load. She 
was carrying one of those fluffy little dogs, like a baby, all dolled up in ribbons even. Joe shook his 
head at the sight, muttering under his breath that a woman like that didn’t even have enough sense to 
treat a dog like a dog. 

What were those little mutts good for, anyway’? He used to have one himself. A big black 
lab type that used to be real good at keeping the critters out of his vegetables. Ginny used to fuss 
over it and wanted to let it in the house, but he had to put his foot down at that. A good farm dog | 
had to stay outside. Looking back on it, he wondered if it hadn’t been such a bad idea. He had 
never realised how quiet the house could get when there was no one else around. He was pretty sure 
the dippy woman didn’t need her dog for the company. The way she was lugging it around, it was 
more of a fashion statement than a dog. 

He walked to the back of his stall and took a seat on the tailgate of his once red, now rusty 
pick-up. He continued to watch the woman and other potential customers as they made their way 
through the market. There weren’t a whole lot of people out yet, but he figured once the sun came — 
out and warmed everything up, things would get better. The early morning was still quite chilly; 
people’s breath left clouds of vapor in the air. The cold also meant the metal tailgate was less than 
comfortable. He kicked himself for not bringing a lawn chair. 

He always meant to but never remembered. Maybe it was because Ginny used to put all his 
stuff in the cab for him the night before. She would even make up a lunch for him to take along: 
ege-salad sandwiches and a thermos of steaming coffee. She had always enjoyed doing helpful little 
things like that. Now that he was on his own, he didn’t really feel like making his own lunch. He 
would picture her standing over the kitchen counter, her hair twisted into a sensible bun at the nape 
of her neck, and an old apron tied over her dress, so she wouldn’t muss it up. She always knew how 
to do things right, pouring out the coffee while it was still hot and tucking in the ends of the wax 
paper just so. For him to now go and fix a lunch for himself would feel like he was turning his back 
on her somehow. | 

He would stop by a Tim’s and pick up a coffee, though. He needed something to warm his 
insides, especially on a cold day. He was glad for the coffee this morning. When he pulled off the 
lid the warm aroma steamed into his face. His old fingers always got stiff when it was cold out so he 
pulled off his work gloves and wrapped his hands around the cup. The coffee was good for warming 
him up on the inside, but his outside was cold enough for him to get his lined flannel jacket from the 
cab. The dippy woman, he noted, was wearing a leather jacket. The fluffy white fur all around the 
hood matched the fur of the fluffy white dog. But he bet himself ten to one her toes were frozen, 
prancing about in sandals just to show off those toenails. 

He had just taken his first sip of coffee when his first customer stopped in front to look over 
his stuff. She held a purple crocheted shopping bag tightly over one arm while she picked through 
the bushels of tomatoes he had set out on the pavement. He could tell she wouldn’t be needing any 
help. No silly sandals for this woman. She wore sturdy-looking, thick-soled walking shoes. Her 
heavy black overcoat wasn’t all that pretty. Neither was the face that peered out from under a black 
kerchief wrapped over her head and tied in a secure knot underneath her grisly chin. When she 
finished looking the bushels over, he gulped down the last mouthful of his coffee, picked himself off 
the tailgate, stretched his stiff old muscles, and went over to see what she wanted. 

‘How much?” she demanded, waving a tomato up at his face. 
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Joe wasn’t a tall man, but the tomato barely reached his chin. 

The woman haggled over the price, but he had expected that. When she decided she was 
ready to pay, she pulled her purse out of a secret pocket somewhere inside the black overcoat and 
counted the money out loud. After counting it once more, she handed it over to Joe. She placed half 
a dozen carefully selected tomatoes in the bottom of the purple bag and marched off to the next stall. 

Joe put the money in with the rest of his roll and tucked it back into his shirt pocket, under- 
neath the bib of his overalls. He figured that was about the safest place to keep it. He knew guys 
who had their whole day’s take pulled out of their back pocket. How anybody could just up and 
walk away with somebody else’s hard earned cash was beyond him. He was sure he’d never be able 
to look himself in the mirror again if he’d done it.. Anybody who could steal like that just wasn't 
normal. You just couldn’t trust anyone anymore, there were so many weird people out there. 


** * * * 


He could smell her before he saw her. It was the dippy woman. The perfume she had on was 
so powerful he felt like dropping to the ground for a breath of fresh air. Everything about the woman 
was polished, powdered, and perfumed. The blue toenails were even worse up close. Her finger- 
nails were painted, too. A blood red. When she picked up a tomato to look at it, her perfectly even, 
long, pointy nails left little stab marks all over the thing. The little dog looked at Joe and whined. 

“Can I help you, ma’am?” 

The woman looked at Joe. For the first time he could ever recollect, he became acutely 
aware of every patched hole in his overalls. He glanced down at his boots. They were caked in 
mud. He suddenly remembered that he had forgotten to comb his hair that morning. 

“No, thank you,” the woman said in a frosty, polite tone. She turned her attention back to 
scrutinizing the vegetables. 

He thought she would never leave. She picked over all of his stuff--squeezing tomatoes, 
shaking squash, and sniffing at the blueberries. He tried casually to smooth down his spiky grey hair 
with his hands. His hands, he saw, were rough and dirt-stained. He stuck his hands deep into his 
pockets. He whistled. It came out slightly off-key. 

The whistling seemed to do the trick. The woman turned to go and inspect some of the wares 
of the next stall. The little dog squirmed and whined as she went. Joe couldn’t imagine it was all 
that comfortable being held in the clutches of those pointy red nails. He felt kind of bad for the dog, 
but he was glad to see her go. It didn’t even bother him that she hadn't bought anything. 

He did alright for the rest of the morning. His money roll made a fair-sized bulge underneath 
the bib of his overalls. The dippy woman didn’t come back, either. He didn’t even see her again till 
he was about finished packing up for the day. She was carrying several large bunches of pink gladi- 
olus in one arm. The long-suffering little dog was still in the other. She looked as if she was on her 
way to a table of baked goods across the way from Joe. He saw her shift the gladiolus to get a better 
rip. 

The little dog made his break. 

Gladiolus flew everywhere. The woman grabbed, the dog leaped. She snatched, the dog 
bolted. She lunged, the dog hurtled away from her as if the devil was on his tail. 

The thing was everywhere at once, tearing around people’s legs, under tables, through craft 
displays. He tripped up a couple of people, including the woman who had bought tomatoes from — 
Joe. She shook her fists and loudly cursed the dippy woman in German. 

“Schweinehund!” 
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The dippy woman’s large hair-do was gradually destroyed, one of her sandals flew off, 
several of her perfect red nails were gone, and the dog was still free. After the initial hub-bub passed 
no one even knew where the dog was any more. He had disappeared into a maze of tables, trucks, 
displays, and piles of fresh produce. The woman, looking slightly hysterical, kept ordering the dog 
to show itself. 

“Boopsy! Come out! You’re making mummy very angry!” 

Boopsy didn’t seem to care. Perhaps he was smart enough to hear the anger in the woman’s 
voice. Wherever he was, he was safe from his tormentor, and he was smart enough to stay put. 

It took the woman about five minutes to realise that Boopsy had no intention of showing 
himself. She then turned to plead with the crowd of people who had gathered to see the fun. 

“Won’t you help me find Boopsy?” 

Most people pretended they were busy on their way somewhere. Joe didn’t blame them. The 
sight of the irate dippy woman was not a very pretty one. Her attempt to hide her anger at the dog 
and gain the sympathy of the crowd was not very convincing. Her face had turned a peculiar shade 
of red, and gobs of black mascara were smeared all over it. 

“Please, if I don’t find my Boopsy I’ll be late for my hairdresser appointment!” 

She didn’t get a whole lot of response. Then she claimed the dog was worth a fortune, a 
purebred something or other. The sausage vendor suddenly took interest and started to look for the 
dog. Joe thought it might be worth his while to search around a bit, too. He got down on his hands 
and knees to have a look under his truck. 

The dog ran straight to him, tail wagging ninety miles an hour, eyes moist, pleading. Joe 
looked around. The sausage vendor was looking the other way and no one had seen the dog come 
out. 

He just couldn’t do it. He had never stolen anything in his whole life. What was he going to 
do with a fluffy little dog? A perfectly useless animal. It’d be a waste of money just to feed it. 
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The dog wolfed down most of Joe’s lunch in the cab on the way home. He curled up on the 
old flannel jacket and went to sleep for the rest of the drive. Joe reached over to pull out the pink 
ribbons and scratch the dog’s head. A small pink tongue licked his hand. Joe pushed his fingers 
through his hair so it stood up in spikes again. Maybe he could teach him to hunt rats or something. 


--Caroline Kralt 
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The Lamb 


And does he know, 

that little white lamb, 

why the plans were changed 
when they got to Jerusalem-- 


why he didn’t die 

for the sins of man 

that historic morning 

like so many lambs before him-- 


that Another, 
One even whiter, 


was led to the slaughter, 
Once for All? 


-Willena Ramaker 


My Poem 


I wanted to make it fly 
swirl 
skim 
soar 
careen across a turquoise sky. 
Rush down a swirling torrent. 
It was supposed to 
dance 
skip 
neck arched 
muscles sliding freely 
under a coat of 
supple skin. 
But it merely plods along, head bent, 
hooves scraping the earth. 
A slow, tired dribble. 
Dead weight that can’t get off the ground. 


-Caroline Kralt 
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Waiting 


Stairs get cold 
in winter’s wind 
when you wait too long 


Stairs get uncomfortable 
wooden edges bite 
when you wait too long 


Dark moods descend 
on light minds 
when you wait too long 


Thoughts encourage 
rash deeds 
when you wait too long 


Hearts get cold 
in desire’s grasp 
when you wait too long 


Feelings get uncomfortable 
in passion’s green fields 
when you wait too long 


Spirits descend 
to inadequacy 
when you wait too long 


Bravery is discouraged 
by rash thoughts 
when you wait too long 


I called you 
waiting for a reply 


I’ve waited too long 


-Neil Houtman 
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My Grandfather's Birch 


In spring your tangled young roots first tasted 
the sacred soil of Grandfather's garden, 

and sparrows first built their fragile | 
nests of sticks, grass, fallen leaves in your papered 
boughs. In spring earth first gave birth to life, and I 
became aware of its fragility. 


In summer your sharp yellow-green leaves danced 
ecstatically in the warm west wind and 

sang with multi-coloured, winged seed- 
eaters, song-makers; Grandfather painted your 
portrait. In summer campfires were lit, and | 
danced at your knarled foot and learned how to live. 


In fall your leaves turned gold before they fell, 
before you died. We cut your white trunk close 

to the ground and burned your peeling 
cords; your sweet sacrificial incense burnt our eyes. 
In fall the earth gave way to death, and I 
received my first taste of mortality. | 


In winter I scrape away the snow that 
covers your stump, as I also do to 
Grandfather's tombstone. Written in 
growth rings is your epitaph, proof of your slow 
toil. In winter the world freezes and | am 
aware of the purpose of memory. 


--Kai Groen 


Sunset 


Apricot and coral 

kiss passionately behind the cover of 
~ smoke-puffed clouds 

purple and amber dance 

a sprightly waltz across 

the blue floor of the sky 

The sun, a candle flame, 

gutters lower and lower, 

and in a single breath 

is extinguished. 


-Rietje van Arragon 
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Broken Grass 


I feel as though I’m almost gone 
From this place of metal trees and 
Broken grass. 

I feel removed and cold. 

My lips are numb 

As I tell my story. 

Once 

Long ago 

The world was born 
Uncorrupted, free, and 

Spirited. 

Beautiful in its play 

Awesome in its majesty. 


Then Man came to the world 
A creature of sin and blood 
And broke its spirit 

Lashed its back 

With metal wires and rods 
And left scars. 


And the world bled. 
And the world wept. 


-Jessica Payton 


Softly Assaulted 


A wrinkled old blind man 
Asked to touch my face 
And I let him. 
He pressed my eyes, 
Traced my lips, 
Caressed my cheeks 
And cupped my chin. 
His fingers were cold. 
Icicles of Iron, Skewers of Steel. 
And I let him 
Touch 
My face. 


-Karen Horlings 
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Is this my world 
being formed before me, 
my humanity 
being born again? 
I’ve done nothing to deserve 
this ecstacy, 
this dance of 
celestial 
faces. 
I know there are underground 
missiles, ready to fire 
upon my world when forests 
I planted mature, 
or worse, 
the missiles will rise, then 
come down while the wet 
clay is still in my hands. 


Great creator of the world 
give us one more day 

to dance in the wrinkles 
of your palms. 


-Kai Groen 


To Honour and Obey 


Two gold bands 

Restrict the flow of the blood 

And 

their golden hue 

Is made of a more dangerous metal 
Than that of iron gates and handcuffs. 


-Jessica Payton 
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Catharsis 


This crossword I’ve started holds my attention only briefly. The rejection letter that arrived 
yesterday from Macaw Publishing Company sits on the kitchen table in two evenly torn pieces 
beside my coffee mug. I watch from the living room window Dan recently installed, fogging the 
glass, my sleeve wet from the condensation. Snow falls quickly, softly, swirling in gentle rounds, 
nestling briefly in the folds of my children’s scarves. My father glances up and waves, half hidden 
in a sparkling drift. I shiver. The kids’ snow pants are soaked through from so many snow angels 
but I can’t bring myself to call them in. I watch as the three build a manger scene in the snow and 
kneel; my father leads them through the sign of the cross. 

What I need is a good hot bath. I turn from the window, concentrating on the soft bubbling of 
the aquarium and the clock ticking away the day over the stove. The fridge stops humming. Satur- 
day, three days after Christmas. Soup and sandwiches night, I think, and the Saturday night movie 
with my father. Where is Dan? 

I sit in the new rocking chair Dan bought me for Christmas and rock quietly. 

The house feels empty, drab, surprisingly too quiet. Bereft of the Christmas cacophony of 
relatives’ whiny children, dogs barking, the finches 1n their cage in the living room squeaking over 
the noise, sounds of my own children fighting over the cat, and my aunt, crazy Auntie Lena, with her 
flaming nest of orange hair and her raucous squawks of laughter; bereft of the noises I am so glad are 
quieted, I feel oddly lonely. Every year we hold a reunion for Christmas; flocks of my family, herds 
of Dan’s flap the snow off their coats and stomp their slushy boots in obstreperous greeting. There is 
no time to write. Every year I spend hours in the kitchen preparing food while Dan goes out with the 
kids to collect wood for the woodstove in the basement. This year, I felt tired, resentful of all the 
cooking as I watched Dan and the kids laugh and toss snowballs at each other outside. My father 
owas in the living room still trying to tame his flighty finches, his hands in their cage, but he noticed 
the wistful look on my face. 

“You want help?” he asked. I shook my head. I like doing things with him, but only when 
we don’t have to talk, like when we watch the Saturday night movie together. The kitchen is too 
conducive a place for conversation, and I always feel a keen sense of awkwardness when I’m alone 
with him. I wonder at this, still: our inability to connect, our discomfort with one another. After so 
many years, it’s hard to remember when it all began. I turned back to my baking, kneading the bread 
dough too hard, relishing its yielding elasticity, until 1t began to shrink and I concentrated on squash- 
ing out the air bubbles. I braided the loaves, and dusted them with egg. My father went back to the 
finch cage. 

Greg and Ruth crashed in through the sliding door to the kitchen, startling me, laughing. 

“Mom, Dad said we could make hot chocolate for doing the wood,” Greg said, taking off his 
jacket and throwing it over a chair. Ruth stood on the mat, a fat, rosy bundle of winter clothing, too 
done up to bend over and take off her boots. 

“Take off your coat first, honey,” I encouraged her, wiping the dish soap from my hands. 

My father came in to clean up after the kids. 

“Don’t,” I said sharply, too sharply, as I always do. “They have to learn to do it themselves.” 

“Then Ill make the hot chocolate,” he offered. 

I felt a pang of frustration. “No, you don’t have to do anything.” 

Outside now the sun sinks, smudging the grey sky with pink and red smears. The fridge 
grumbles and hums again. I get up from my rocking chair and fill a pot with water for the soup. The 
formal words of rejection from Macaw run through my head. 
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Mechanically I make the sandwiches, cutting them neatly into triangles for the kids. Ham for 
Dan, tuna for my father, cheese for Greg and Ruth. Simple. I set the sandwiches on a plate and stir 
the soup. 

How unbearably noisy this Christmas was--chaotic--tinsel and wrapping paper everywhere; 
Munchkin, our cat, almost brought the whole tree down batting ferociously at the decorations. 
Stupid thing. I tried to calm him but he squirmed and howled miserably, writhing in my lap: a 
twinge of dejection, sharp like shards of glass in my insides. I felt useless, sitting quietly in my 
rocking chair, watching Ruth painstakingly, all thumbs, try to unwrap her gifts. 

“Here, honey,” I offered, leaning forward in the chair, “Let Mommy help.” 

“Nooo!” she screeched, protecting her gifts, “I do it!” 

I felt like slapping her, hard; a splash of cold water in my daughter’s face. My father’s eyes, 
piercing blue, attentive, watched me as I struggled to regain composure. The hawk, I often think of 
him, unblinking, an unabashed stare. Let him see what a bad mother I am. How unsuccessful. 

I let the spoon drop into the soup, startled by a blast of icy air as Dan stomps in. A bear in his 
heavy brown jacket, he lumbers to put his snowy boots in the closet. I lift the spoon out from the 
boiling soup with spaghetti tongs. 

“Hi.” Dan kisses me lightly on the forehead, the day’s newspaper in his hand. He smells of 
pipe tobacco, deodorant and outdoors. “Where’re the kids?” 

“Downstairs playing with the cat,” I answer. 

“Getting anywhere with the finches, Dad?” Dan looks up from his paper as my father comes 
into the kitchen. 

“Not really,” he says. “They’re independent birds, eh, not like bigger ones that always need 
you around. I’m not sure you can train these ones.” He shakes his grey head. 

“Soup’s on,” I announce, as I do every Saturday. I’m getting tired of my own voice. 

“T’1] call the kids,” my father offers and goes downstairs. 

Ruth waddles into the kitchen. 

“Daddy help,” she says, and Dan lifts her effortlessly into her chair. 

I take a deep breath. “She’s got to learn to get up herself, Dan. She’s four years old.” 

Dan doesn’t answer as he ladles soup into Ruth’s bowl. “What did you do today, sweet- 
heart?” he asks her. 

“Played with the cat. I dressed him up in doll’s clothes.” 

“Did you go out and play in the snow? I saw a manger out there.” 

“And we made snow angels, too.” 

Together we make the sign of the cross and recite the prayer before meals. My head 
bowed, I stare at my nails. I grew them for Christmas, but now there is the sudden urge to cut them 
all off, to wipe away the sparkling red polish, already chipped and peeling. 

The finches squeak happily in the living room. I watch them as I eat my sandwich taste- 
lessly--the annoying way they hop back and forth, unceasingly switching places. 

On Christmas Eve in an effort to commune, | tried good-naturedly to get near them, stuck my 
finger out for them to perch on, filled my hand with food as I saw Dan do; I spoke softly as though to’ 
babies. They fluttered around the cage, squawking as I persisted and then finally, exasperated, gave 
up. Stupid things. I felt monstrous, an intruder, fighting their rejection; but if Dan could feed them, 
so could I. | 

My father helps Ruth wipe soup from her shirt and face. I give my daughter a napkin. 

“T got one already from Grandpa,” Ruth responds. She pushes the napkin away. 

My jaw clenches and I change the subject, addressing my father. 
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“I thought maybe you could stay with the kids, and Dan and I could go out tonight.” 

“What about the Saturday night movie?” 

“Pll just have to miss this one, I guess. I thought Dan and I could go out together. Alone.” 

“Oh.” 

“You and the kids could play with the finches,” I offer lamely. He nods. Dan spoons his 
soup methodically, his head bent over the bowl. 

“Anyone want another sandwich?” 

Dan gets up. “I?ll make my own. You eat.” 


At the sink later, hands deep in soapy water, I stare through the kitchen window and pick at 
my nails under the suds. Macaw makes rejection letter number seventeen. 

“What’re you doing?” Dan comes up behind me and kisses my neck. “You’re done, aren’t 
you?” 

I tear a nail slowly, look at Dan, and pull the plug. I watch the dirty water swirl and gargle 
down the drain, push food particles through the holes. 

Dan leans casually against the fridge, wiping a soup bowl. “So where’re we going tonight, 
then?” 

“Coffee? It doesn’t matter, I just need to get out of here for a bit.” 


We're quiet at first, blowing our coffees, warming our hands around the mugs. 

“Haven’t done this in a while, eh,” Dan says, packing his pipe slowly. 

“Not since Dad moved in, no.” There is too long a pause. 

“Is that what this is all about? Your dad? I mean, you’ve been so snappy lately. He’s only 
trying to help.” 

“I know.” I stare at my coffee. “I just feel sort of useless when he’s around. He’s always 
doing things for everybody.” Suddenly, I feel ready to burst, and take a deep breath. “But it’s not just 
him. It’s you, too, and Greg and Ruth. I just don’t feel needed.” I sip from my mug. The rejection 
letter from Macaw preys on my mind: yet another biting criticism of my worth. I can’t mention it to 
Dan; I’m not in the mood for sympathy. “I want to have some purpose, Dan. Every time I try to help 
Ruth, she either wants you or Dad to do it, no matter what it is. Greg doesn’t need me at all. The cat 
hates me. Even the finches don’t need me.” 

Dan leans forward over the table. “You can’t train finches, Linda. They do what they like. 
And that’s a fact.” It is an unsatisfying answer. 

“But you fed them, I saw them land on your hand.” 

“T had their food dish. They were hungry.” 

“I just want to start things over.” I pick at my leftover nail polish, stare at my fingers. I’m on 
edge, irritable, almost ready to make a scene of frustration. I look at Dan. “I’ll be right back, Just 
going to the bathroom.” 

The mirror is dirty, streaked and spotted, and the overhead light makes my hair look green- 
ish. I stare at myself. Sometimes I need to do this, get in contact with myself, talk to the woman in 
the glass. I feel strange, thinking of unselfconscious Dan sitting alone, casually sipping his coffee 
while mine gets cold, and me in the ladies’ room at Tim Hortons, getting in touch with rationality, 
backing away from the brink. 

I feel the urge to clean, wipe the sink clear of soapy grime, Windex the mirror, scrub the 
toilet. Instead, I wash my hands, letting the warm water run through my fingers. I am unclean, 
fettered with rejection; I want to start over, cut away the old, begin again. I look down at my nails. 
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Chipped polish, one jagged from having torn it in the sink while doing the supper dishes. | bite it 
down, watching myself in the mirror, then impulsively tear and bite the rest short, uneven. Someone 
walks in, followed by a whiff of fresh fragrance. I turn the water off, catch a glance of a remnant of 
my nails in the white sink--Christmas polish and all--push it down the drain, and walk out. 

“You ok? I was just beginning to wonder.” 

“T’m fine.” I smile. “Ready to go?” 


My father sits on the couch in front of the television. He’s got the finches’ cage covered and 
all the lights are off. His face is a bluish glow in the dark. 

“Good movie?” 

“Excellent. Come and watch.” 

I hang my jacket and sit in my rocking chair. Dan goes to check on the kids. 

“Vou’re home early,” my father says, watching the screen. “You haven’t missed much.” 

I nod, rocking. “Just coffee.” 

We watch the rest of the movie in silence. 


Sunday is the family day to relax. After Mass, my father moves his chair into the sun and 
reads his current religious book, The Confessions of St. Augustine, after putting on his favourite 
record, Handel’s Messiah. Every now and then, he pauses to watch the finches flutter back and forth 
in their cage. He can watch them for hours at a time. Dan works quietly on the dollhouse he’s 
building for Ruth while she supervises. Greg moons over his fish he discovered this morning float- 
ing upside down in the aquarium. It's the third one this week, and the last of the three we had. 

“Fverything’s dying,” he moaned, flushing the fish down the toilet. We watched the orange 
body swirl lifelessly away, sucked down the drain. 

I sit at the kitchen table, blank pages of my notebook open waiting to be filled. After 
yesterday’s rejection, though, I don’t feel much like writing. What I feel like is for something new 
to happen, something different for a change. Some people paper their offices with rejections; I tear 
them neatly in half and stick them in my filing cabinet with all the rest, though I don’t know why. 
Tearing them is a sort of release, an act of defiance, not letting them have the last say. I do this in 
my mind every time my children say no and run to Dan or my father, every time the finches flap 
wildly in their cage at my approach, every time Munchkin squirms in my arms; I tear the rejection 
apart. There’s something about tearing, ripping, that’s oddly satisfying. 


I’ve been in our bathroom a little too long. Dan waits in bed with the light on, reading. 

“Linda?” 

“I’m fine,” I say automatically. I gaze at the new me in the mirror. “Just going to have a 
quick shower.” 

I hear Dan get out of bed. “Can I come in?” he asks playfully. I hear him turn the knob, but 
I’ve locked the door. 

“I’m only going to be quick, Dan. Just a minute or two.” | 

The water is warm, therapeutic. I rinse the bits of hair on my shoulders and in my ears and 
watch it swirl down the drain. Squatting in the tub, I let the water wash my back as I push the last bit 
of hair down. 

The floor is clean. I pu!l on my nightgown and open the door, letting out a whoosh of steamy 
air behind me. | | ; 

“Oh my God, Linda. What the hell did you do?" Dan sits up abruptly, stark naked on the 
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bed. At first, I enjoy his reaction. 

I crawl into bed beside him, suddenly feeling stupid and self-conscious. “Cut my hair, silly, 
I say lamely. “What does it look like?” 

“Oh my God,” Dan says again. He pauses, staring. “Why?” 

“Something different. I needed a change.” 

“For crying out loud, Linda, at twelve-thirty in the morning? Couldn’t you have waited till 
tomorrow and gone to a hairdresser?” 

“You don’t like it?” 

He decides to ignore my flippancy. “What’s gotten into you? What made you decide to 
just...cut off all your hair?” 

“IT told you. I wanted something different. Get rid of the old. It was dry anyway. This way I 
can start over.” 

Dan sinks under the cover. He doesn’t know what to think. I feel pathetic. 

“T’m sorry, Dan. I’ve just been antsy lately. I’m tired of the same thing all the time. You 
know I get like this sometimes. I guess I took it out on myself. Should I go and get it fixed tomor- 
row?” 
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Dan looks at me and smiles tiredly. “It’s ok, I guess. Take some getting used to.” He kisses 
my forehead and my lips. “Crazy woman,” he says. “Turn around. I want to hold you.” 


My father falls ill the next day. A simple cold, he says, no matter. This has never happened 
since he moved in with us, and I feel slightly at a loss. I bring him what he asks on a tray which I set 
for him on the bedtable. Hardly a word passes between us. He is tired and needs a vapouriser. | 
wait on him; he needs me. 

It’s a quiet day. Dan’s out installing windows, and the kids are at school. Ruth only does a 
half day and she’ll be home soon, but until then, I sit at the table with all the rejection letters I’ve 
ever received spread over the kitchen table. I’m taping them together. 

Dad recovers from his cold on the couch in the living room. I’ve moved it in front of the 
finch cage so he can watch them when he’s not sleeping. I’ve brought him some tea. The CBC is on 
in the background. 

“Linda,” he calls from the living room. 

“What is it, Dad?” 

“T like your hair.” 

Ruth comes in as I hear her bus pull away. 

“What did you do today?” I ask her. 

“Where’s Grandpa? I want to show him this.” 

‘“He’s on the couch in the living room. He’s sick. Can I see?” 

Ruth hesitates. Usually, I am the last to see her work. She holds the large piece of paper up. 

It’s a picture of our family: finches, Munchkin and all. Except me. 

“Where’s Mommy, Ruth?” 

“In the house writing stories.” 

“How come I’m not outside with you?” 

“You never are.” 

“Ruth--” I stop. She’s right. Instead of playing with my family, I’m sitting inside trying to 
create new ones. 

“Can I show Grandpa now?” 

“Sure. Then we’ll put it on the fridge.” 
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When Greg comes home, I’m still working on my letters. 

“Hey, how was school?” 

“Fine.” He takes off his jacket and dumps it on the back of a chair. ““Where’s Grandpa?” 

“Living room. He’s sick.” | listen as they talk, and go back to taping my rejections together. 
What this means I’m not exactly sure, but once they’re whole I’m going to read them again. Other 
than transport myself into a reinforced black hole of despair, I guess I’m looking for clues, sugges- 
tions, ideas I’m desperately open to now. I want to piece things together. 

I haven’t started cooking supper yet when Dan comes home. He notices this first thing, then 
kisses me and pats my head. “Want to order pizza?” 

“Sure,” I say, and continue reading the letters. “You go ahead.” 

I think I’m onto something and I’m not ready to quit. 

“What're you reading?” 

“Just some old mail.” It’s a private thing, this criticism. I’ve always been proud of my 
_ writing in front of Dan; somehow I haven’t been able to bring myself to show him the letters. I just 
give him the news. 

Dan orders the pizza and I read down the letter from Macaw Publishing Company. “We 
regret to inform you...however, we would like to suggest....”. I finger the tape joining the halves of 
the letter, considering. “...We would like to suggest you use a little more creativity and imagination 
with your work. Take the Lorys on a cruise, make them do something a little more exciting than 
have crises at home....”. This is somewhat disturbing to read. “Write about what you know” is 
something that has been instilled in me. 

I scoop up the letters and place them back in my filing folders for later reference. I mean to 
get published, and somehow I’ve got to combine what I know with what the publishers want. 


In bed with Dan I think about my father. The hawk is sick. When we were kids, my sisters 
and I spent much of our time nursing sick or injured birds. We papered shoeboxes, dug for worms in 
the garden, fed them alfalfa sprouts. The birds came almost daily. Thumping heavily against the 
large living room window, they fluttered stunned to the driveway below. Hardly any of them lived, 
but I do remember one, a crow; we had to let him go once he was ready. The four of us were always 
a little scared around the big bird: ebony feathers rustled and beady black eyes inspected us shrewdly 
as we peered cautiously through the banana box lid with jagged holes poked into it. Then, it would 
tuck its head quietly into its back feathers and sleep. We all thought it seemed to want to die, resign- 
edly, in that small space with hardly any air. But on the morning of the fifth day, I woke to a hard 
pecking at my bedroom window, and there sat the crow, ready to go out. I didn’t dare try to stop 
him. Slowly, shaking, I opened the window. He sat for a moment, flapping his wings in prepara- 
tion, then left. 


I take my father to the doctor three days later. Too weak to protest, he rides along placidly, 
watching out the window. 

I have to help him out of the car, noticing once again how fragile he is, translucent, unshaven, 
weak. He is not so old, yet life and the death of my mother have taken their toll without me having 
noticed much before now. I struggle with my feelings as I walk him up the stairs. He 1s supposed to 
be strong. It’s strange, feeling the weight of his arm on mine. I’m awkward doing this, afraid of 
companionship with my father, apprehensive of bonding. 


I sit in the pale green waiting room. A shiny piece of silver tinsel is stuck in the arm of my 
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chair. Cars go by, spraying slush along the side of the road outside the building. I watch for a while 
as a man steps uneasily on a ladder, unraveling Christmas lights from the tall pine tree in the plaza 
parking lot across the road. They still add Christmas carols as an insert in the Wednesday paper, a 
treat to find when we were kids because it meant going to the tree on Christmas Eve with the rest of 
the town to stand in a circle and sing. We always got hot chocolate after; Dad would take us to Tim 
Hortons. 

To pass the time I flip through old Woman’s World magazines and read the short fiction. 
Variations on a theme, I think. And if I were to follow the advice from Macaw Publishing, my 
stories would be the same--each just another variation on a theme. I’d like to think that that’s not 
me, that I’m a new voice, a break from the ideal fantasy, that I tell stories people can relate to. I 
write about what I know; melange the real with fiction. Most of all, I write for myself, an act of 
purgation. This is why the Lorys won’t be going on some Caribbean cruise to earn themselves a 
name in print. 

Dad emerges from the doctor’s office, stepping slowly, tiredly. “Everything’s fine,” he says. 
“Like I said, just a common cold.” 

“Good, Dad. Let’s get you home, then.” 

He smiles. “Home,” he says, and takes my arm. 

I find myself relieved that he’s well, and surprised at our lack of awkwardness as I help him 
in the car. Somehow his illness has managed to work a certain magic. 

“How’s the writing going?” he asks as we drive. 

“Slow,” I answer, “but I’m working on some new ideas.” 

Dan’s home already and cooking supper when we get back. 

“Hope you don’t mind,” he says, “T let the finches out. I guess I just wanted to see them fly 
around. The cat’s downstairs. It’s kind of neat letting them be free.” 

I watch them for a minute exploring plant pots, hovering, bathing in the aquarium, nestling 
on the tops of books on the eee in the living room. They seem friendlier out of the cage, not as 
flighty; they’re happier. 

“They sound like squeaky toys,” comments Ruth, laughing. | 

“They're glad they’re free, love,” says my husband, anne at me. “Is it ok to let them out 
for awhile?” 

I'd forgotten what it was like to watch a bird hop around, pecking at the carpet. “Yes,” I say. 
“For as long as you want.” 


--Stephanie Groen 


